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POSTAL JOBS IN 
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Each day for weeks this spring men and women poured into the General Post Office in New 
York City to take the clerk/carrier exam. 





he post office has a beautiful 
T bunch of people working for it, 

and I’m a beautiful person, too, 
and I feel I belong,” said Marion 
Martin, a 37-year-old unemployed 
man taking the clerk-carrier exam 
in the Brooklyn, NY, Post Office. 

Martin was among 225,000 peo- 
ple in New York City who had 
signed up to take the test—the first 
to be given in three years. 

In Jackson, MS, for instance, 
4,500 people signed up in just four 
days to take the entry-level exami- 
nation for jobs that would pay 
$9.05 an hour to start. In St. Louis, 
MO, nearly 8,000 people showed 
up in one day to apply to take the 
test for 50 openings. And in Ama- 
rillo, TX, 2,497 queued up in one 
week for 94 openings. 

In New York, some 2,500 jobs— 
or one for nearly every 100 appli- 
cants—will be filled from the reg- 
ister in the next two to three years. 
For most New Yorkers taking the 
test, the chances are worth it be- 
cause for them a postal job means a 
chance to earn a decent living. 

Martin, for example, had been 
making $124 a week as a security 
guard for the telephone company. 
Abraham Brown, a 42-year-old 
unemployed assistant maintainer at 
the Bronx Zoo (fixes animal cages, 
etc.), made $205 a week before he 
lost his job a year ago. He had to 
support a wife and four children on 
that salary. 

“The post office is a good job, I 
think,” he said. “Considering what 
other jobs have to offer out there 
today, I think the post office is 
much better.” 

Many of the people who took 
the test are currently employed, but 
the post office offers more attrac- 
tive salaries and benefits for them. 

Carolyn Means, a 28-year-old 
divorced mother of three children, 
is a nurse. She earns $13,000 a 
year. “I like a change,” she said, 
when asked why she wanted to 
come to work for the Postal Serv- 
ice, “to do something different. It’s 
good to have two occupations.” 

Francis Chan, 51, has a tempo- 
rary job as an accountant with the 


continued 





New York Board of Education. He 
makes $13,000 a year, but he 
“needs a permanent job. I need a 
good salary.” 

Carol Nelson, 28, who is a sec- 
retary for the City of New York’s 
Board of Ethics, says a post office 
salary would be better than her 
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current earnings, which she de- 
clined to divulge, and the job would 
be a welcome change for her. “‘I’d 
like to drive a truck” for the post 
office, she explained. 

Mary Casséus’ husband, Jacques, 
is already a tractor-trailer operator 
for the post office, and he told his 
36-year-old wife about the test. 
“He likes his post office job very 
much. I wouldn’t want to be a 
TTO. I can’t even drive. I want to 
be a clerk.” 

Casséus currently works in a 
day care center as a teacher’s aide 
and makes about $200 a week; she 
feels that a post office job would 
help her family deal more effective- 
ly with inflation. 

Gabrielle Karas, 37, a housewife, 
is trying to return to the work 
world after seven years of raising 
four children. She took the test at 
New York’s General Post Office 








How Postal Wages Compare 


Shown below are Bureau of Labor Statistics data, Employment and Earnings 
Series, February 1981. Earnings data are as of December 1980. 


Industry 


Banking 

Insurance 

Paper & Allied Products 
Telephone Communications 
Electric Utilities 

Postal Service (barg. unit) 
Metal Can 

Autos 

Breweries 

Basic Steel 


Gross Pay 
Per Paid Hour 


$ 5.06 
$ 6.53 
$ 8.28 
$ 9.35 
$ 9.46 
$10.36 
$10.60 
$10.85 
$11.25 
$12.56 


Type of Worker 
non-supervisory 
non-supervisory 
production 
non-supervisory 
non-supervisory 
non-supervisory 
production 
production 
production 
production 





Ramona Morrero, 40, 
earns $340 a week 
working for a men’s 
clothing designer. She 
took the postal test at 
the Brooklyn Post Of- 
fice. 


with her husband George, 38. He 
earns $245 a week as a keypunch 
operator for a brokerage firm. 

“Times are rough financially for 
everyone,” said Mrs. Karas, “so I’m 
looking for a job.” And her hus- 
band, who said he has been trying 
for nearly five years to “get into the 
post office,” feels that Postal Serv- 
ice jobs are better. “They offer bet- 
ter security for the future for me 
and my family.” 

When nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion people registered to take the 
test in New York, New York City 
Postmaster George F. Shuman was 
taken by surprise. “The response 
to our announcement... represents 
an indication that the public at 
large values a career with the Postal 
Service as being a good place to 
work, with fringe benefits unsur- 
passed in any government agency, 
or indeed many areas of private 


THOUSANDS 
SIGN UP 


| Ithough no “national” figure is - 
vet available on how many peo- 
ple registered to take the clerk/ carrier 
exam, it is obvious from reports pour- 
ing into Washington, DC, that the 
numbers are staggering. (One estimate 
is that at least 400,000 will register.) 

For instance, a recent story in the 
Baltimore (MD) Sun said that in just 
two days 15,000 people in that city 
picked up applications for perhaps 20 
jobs that will be available within the 
next 18 months. 

The unemployment rate in Mary- 
land hit 7.4% earlier this year, but 
many of the people who seek postal 
jobs are already employed. One of 
those who registered for the clerk/ 
carrier exam was a former mail han- 
dler, who said he had “attendance 
problems” when he worked for the 
Postal Service before. He’s now work- 
ing ina minimum wage position, but 
he said he would like to have his old 
job back. @ 








industry.” 

“I’m looking for a job,” ex- 
plained Marjorie Jennings, 47. “I 
don’t specialize in the post office. 

I want a decent job where you can 
learn something.” Unemployed for 
more than a year, Jennings had 
been a clerk with Dun and Brad- 


street. Her salary: $350 every two 
weeks. & 








=f inancial planning requires dis- 

Fe colned savings, but too often 
™ this discipline goes out the 
window when we decide to use the 
money earmarked for savings to 
buy something instead. 

Still, most of us want to save for 
that rainy day or for a special pur- 
chase (a house or a car) or even to 
add to our retirement income. 

And there is a safe, disciplined 
savings program available that will 
help you achieve your financial 
goals. All you have to do is take 
advantage of it. 

It’s called U.S. Savings Bonds, 
and it has many advantages. 

Series EE Savings Bonds can be 
purchased through convenient pay- 
roll allotments of as little as $2.50 
per pay period. 

The bonds are available in de- 


nominations of $50, $75, $100, 
$200, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and 
$10,000. Purchased for one-half the 
face value, Series EE Bonds double 
in value between issue and matur- 
ity. 

If lost, stolen or destroyed, they 
can be easily replaced. And, be- 
cause the interest is not subject to 
state or local income tax and federal 
income tax on this interest can be 
deferred until the bonds are cashed 
in, Savings Bonds can be used to 
great advantage when saving for 
such goals as a child’s education or 
supplementing retirement income. 

As an added inducement for you 
to buy bonds now or to add to cur- 
rent payroll deductions, Series EE 
now pay an all-time high interest 
rate of 9% if held to full eight-year 
maturity. If you keep bonds for a 


shorter period of time, you can still 
earn a substantial interest dividend. 

But perhaps the biggest benefit 
of bonds is an indirect one: The 
purchase helps to temper inflation 
by enabling the Treasury to more 
easily manage the public debt with 
the money you invest in Series EE. 
It’s your bid to help our country 
fight inflation. 

May marks the launching of the 
Postal Service’s annual Savings 
Bond drive, and a canvasser in your 
facility will contact you about buy- 
ing these government securities. 
When you buy a U.S. Savings 
Bond, you are indeed purchasing a 
piece of America today and ensur- 
ing more security for yourself 
tomorrow. 

So, “Take Stock in America” 
now. & 





Talk back to Critics 


That’s the consensus of people 

like letter carrier Fred Gosselin 
of Fort Lauderdale, FL, who tells 
his customers that the Postal Serv- 
ice has “to cover costs.” 

“T tell them,” says the 15-year 
postal veteran, “that Ford Motor 
Co. raised its rates nine times last 
year, and we’ve raised our rates 
only five times in 10 years.” 

Defending the Postal Service— 
and our jobs—is nothing new to 
postal employees—and many of 
them have responded to the criti- 
cisms that naturally came in the 
wake of this spring’s rate increase. 
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Anthony J. Snively, an air trans- 
portation specialist in Headquarters 
who got his start as a clerk/carrier 
in Philadelphia 35 years ago, be- 
came annoyed at the complaints he 
was getting from friends and 
neighbors. “I just got to thinking 
(about their complaints) and de- 
cided to put a letter together,” he 
says. . 

Snively mailed his letter to the 
editor of the Washington Post. The 
Post printed it: 

“I am an employee of the U.S. 
Postal Service, and many of my 
friends and neighbors ask me, 
‘Why are the postal rates increas- 
ing?’ My answer is this: 

“In 1940, a 3-cent letter traveled 
in a $700 truck, which used 19 
cents a gallon gasoline. In 1960, a 
10-cent letter traveled in a $3,500 


truck, which used 39 cents a gallon 
gasoline. In 1980, a 15-cent letter 
traveled in a $6,900 truck, which 
used $1.20 a gallon gasoline, then 
in a $10 million airplane flown by 
a pilot whose salary was $55,000 

a year. 

“Then I ask them, ‘Why are the 
stamps going to cost 18 cents in 
1981?’ ” 

Even former postal employees, 
remembering the complaints they 
heard, have been answering the 
critics, too. 

Eleanor B. Flynn of Palm 
Springs, FL, a former part-time 
flexible window clerk in Palm 
Beach and now an employee with a 
local television station, wrote to 
the Palm Beach Post. 
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“A recent letter to the Post com- 
plained that the cost of mailing a 
letter went from 2 cents to 15 in 
the writer’s lifetime. 

“Big deal. If he remembers the 2- 
cent stamp then he remembers 
nickle a gallon gasoline, the excel- 
lent steak dinner for a dollar, and 
automobiles that cost $600... . 

“If you want to gripe at the cost 
of something, let’s take a look at 
income taxes, interest rates, tobacco 
and, of course, the cost of a Sunday 
paper.... 

“With the exception of Canada, 
which has government subsidy of 
its postal service through general 
tax revenues, no other modern 
nation has less expensive postage 
(than the United States).” 

And says carrier Gosselin when 
a customer complains: “You can 
send a letter across town or across 
the country for 18 cents. You can 
send a letter to your cousin in 
Alaska for 18 cents. That’s a bar- 
gain.” & 











How the Postage Increase Stacks Up 





May March Rate of 
Item 1978 1981 Increase 


First-Class stamp $ 15 $ 18 20% 


Private home 62,300.00 81,400.00 
Gallon of regular gasoline 64 1.27 


Ford Mustang 3,731.00 6,230.00 
Plymouth Horizon 4,800.00 5,800.00 


Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme 5,098.00 7,715.00 
Loaf of bread .37 53 
1 Ib. chuck roast 1.16 1.83 
1 Ib. round steak 2.07 2.84 
1 Ib. butter 1.41 1.98 
¥/. gallon of milk 87 1.11 


Prime interest rate 8.50% 19.00% 135 
Prevailing mortgage rate 9.40 15.40 64 








The above figures were obtained from government and industry sources. Because 


they represent national averages, the cost of some items may vary in different parts 
of the country. 
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with a difference. 
As a Medicine Man chanted 
a Navajo blessing, two Indian 
youngsters darted through the new 
Chinle, AZ, Post Office, rubbing 
ground corn and corn pollen on the 
walls of each room. 


t was a post office dedication 


Postmaster Jane Etsitty and sev- 
eral leading members of the Navajo 
Nation formed a procession behind 
the young boy and girl, then re- 
joined the Medicine Man to rub 
corn pollen on their heads and 
drink sacred water prepared for the 
ceremony. 

“We're now officially open,” said 


Etsitty, herself a Navajo. “It is a 
tribal tradition that a home or 
building must be blessed before it’s 
occupied.” 


A Navajo Medicine Man, second from 
right, prays prior to blessing the post 
office. With him are Postmaster Jane 
Etsitty, left, children and a tribal official. 
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The new 4,400 square foot build- 
ing is nearly twice as large as the 
former post office and provides 
increased lock box capability, up 
from 500 to 1,600. Etsitty also has 
responsibility for more than 1,200 
additional boxes at contract post 
offices located in Lukachukai, 
Many Farms and Tsaile. 

Chinle is a major trade center for 
the western portion of the Navajo 
Nation in the Four Corners region 
of Arizona. The community of 
8,000 is the entry point to Canyon 
de Chelly National Monument, 
whose awesome canyons sheltered 
prehistoric Pueblo Indians for 
1,000 years and served as an ances- 
tral stronghold for the later 
Navajos. 

The Rio de Chelly rises near the 
Chuska Mountains close to the 
Arizona-New Mexico line and 
winds a tortuous course westward 
into the Chinle Wash, giving its 


name to the monument. For most 
of its length, the Rio de Chelly and 
its tributaries are enclosed by verti- 
cal walled canyons as deep as 1,000 
feet. These canyons contain prehis- 
toric “apartment houses” that are 
world famous. 

The 25,000 square mile Navajo 
Nation, home for more than 
162,000 Indians, is served by 14 
post offices and Management Sec- 
tional Centers located at Farming- 
ton, NM, and Flagstaff, AZ. Most 
of its residents are dependent on 
the post office for delivery of 
essential supplies from distant 
metropolitan centers. 

Chinle’s first post office was 
opened in 1930. Etsitty is the third 
Navajo to serve as postmaster. # 

—Robert W. Martel 





BIG MOVE 
TOA 
SMALL 
TOWN 


Peggy, are happier people these 

days. A year-and-a-half ago, 
Tulencik, a distribution clerk, vol- 
untarily moved from the Philadel- 
phia Post Office to Doylestown, 
PA, which has a delivery area pop- 
ulation of about 20,000 people. 

Tulencik, 46, made the move 
even though it meant starting at the 
bottom again in seniority as a part- 
time flexible. “I’m only eight miles 
from home now,” he says. “When 
I was in Philadelphia, it took me an 
hour each way to drive the 24.9 
miles to the post office. Now it can 
take me under 15 minutes.” 

There have been some adjust- 
ments for Tulencik in going from a 
super large facility to a small one. 
“I get my full 40 hours here,” the 
clerk says, “and usually some over- 
time, too, but generallv adjusting 
has been no problem. 

“The object is—and you learn 
that rapidly at 30th Street in Phil- 
adelphia (the main post office 
there)—to move the mail as quick- 
ly and accurately as possible. 
That’s the name of the game. 
Doylestown, of course, is a smaller 
office, but volume is in direct pro- 
portion to the number of people we 
have here to handle it. 

“The major adjustment I’ve had 
to make is working days here vs. 
working nights in Philadelphia.” 


J oseph G. Tulencik and his wife, 
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But that’s all academic to Tulen- 
cik who admits he’s only too happy 
to have a postal job. And his wife? 
“She’s ecstatic that I’m in Doyles- 
town.” 

He worked as a supervisor for 
Philco-Ford and after 13 years with 
the company was laid off. That was 
in 1973. “I had been making $260 
a week,” Tulencik says. Now he’s 
drawing $9.78 an hour, or $391.20 
for a 40-hour week. 

Because he wanted job security, 
he took the test for a post office job 
and in December 1974 was called 
to Philadelphia. Later he did a short 
stint as a casual carrier at the Som- 
erton Station in Philadelphia, then 
returned to 30th Street. 

But the travel to and from his 
home became difficult. “It was 
beautiful in summer but winter 
time was brutal,” he adds. 

Meanwhile, a fellow postal em- 
ployee’s wife passed the word 
along to Tulencik about an opening 
in Doylestown and the clerk ap- 
plied for it. Robert Hansell, 
Doylestown’s postmaster, checked 
Tulencik’s record, gave him a call 
and hired him. 

“Here I’m second in seniority to 
make full-time (regular),” says the 
clerk, “while I was 100 plus in 
Philadelphia. 

“There are, of course, a number 
of differences between the big post 


office and a small one. Thirtieth 
Street took longer to adjust to. The 
atmosphere was quite different. 

“But, at 30th Street, I saw an 
overview. There was a lot of action, 
but in Doylestown you’re more or 
less dealing with the end result. At 
30th Street, you dealt with the first 
three digits of the ZIP Code, but 
here you’re working with individ- 
ual pieces of mail. Here it’s more 
personalized; you actually see a 
customer.” 

Learning the Doylestown city 
scheme, however, was harder than 
learning the LSM console, he says. 

And being a sub in Philadelphia 
“you got to see the entire 30th 
Street building. In Doylestown, it’s 
stabilized. You know what you're 
dealing with. You can’t really com- 
pare Doylestown with Philadelphia 
—the small with the big. Sure, you 
may get involved in unloading 
trucks at Doylestown, but it’s not 
an all-day routine like it might be 
in Philadelphia. ” 

From a social standpoint, Tulen- 
cik sees the small town being 
friendlier, too. “I plan to stay with 
the post office as long as they let 
me,” he says. “At my age, the post 
office was the only one that gave 
me a shot at a job. Private industry 
companies kept telling me I was 
over-qualified, a code word for 
over-age.” & 











S OVER THE MOUNTAIN 


he other carriers refer to her 

route as “boulder hopping,” 

but to Dee Robbins there isn’t a 
better job on earth than rural route 
#7. “I climb three mountains each 
day. My life is full of peaks and 
valleys. I love it,” she says. Thirty- 
eight-year-old Robbins works out 
of the Evergreen, CO, Post Office, 
nestled serenely in the picturesque 
Rocky Mountains. There are 11 ru- 
ral routes here, eight of them de- 
livered by women. 

Three grandmothers are among 
the ladies who take to the high 
country backroads every day. 
“Don’t tell me women aren’t capa- 
ble,” says Marge Windle, at 51 the 
eldest of the crew. “We're proud of 
the job we do.” 

Joyce Fitzwater, 49, and a grand- 
mother too, says, “I did house- 
work for 18 years, and this is a lot 
more fun.” 

Scaling mountains 30 miles west 
of Denver is no small feat for Dee 
Robbins, who has assistance from 
her four-wheel drive Subaru. “I’ve 
been through three sets of brakes 
so far in my new car,” she says. 
“And I only have 21,000 miles on 
the odometer.” 

Driving a Subaru allows her to 
get 18 miles to the gallon even with 
all the stop-and-go driving along 
her 428-customer route. Tires are 
the biggest concern. “The front 
ones last only 9,000 miles, while 
the back ones hold on for 18,000,” 
she says. “It makes no difference, 
steel belted, fiberglass belted, or re- 
caps, they all last the same.” The 
tires wear out quickly due to dirt 
and gravel roads. 

She has had only one major acci- 
dent in her eight years on the route. 
“It was a real wet summer, and I 
pulled onto a very soft shoulder,” 
she recalls. “My car began to sink, 
and I tried to move it and pulled the 
wheel the wrong way and my car 
rolled over. Luckily it was not over 


Dee Robbins on her route in the Rockies. 
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a steep embankment.” 

Chugging up mountains, bounc- 
ing back and forth over rutted dirt 
roads, and carefully watching the 
road side so an unexpected 700-foot 
plunge doesn’t interrupt the day 
are part of the job. ; 

So is being able to repair your car 
if it breaks down. “I learned a lot 
from my former husband who used 
to repair my car before our divorce 
last October,” she says. “One of 
the handiest tricks is knowing to 
pour water over the fuel pump up 
here. If the car jerks before dying 
out, that means vapor lock, which 
happens a lot in the mountains.” 

Robbins also changes tires, puts 
in oil and is talented at “chaining 
up” (putting the chains on) her 
vehicle which she does “four or five 
times a month during the winter,” 
she says. 

“My first year it was 20 below 
every day for three weeks. We had 
snow way over the mailboxes,” she 
says. 

“It hasn’t been that way recent- 
ly,” she continues. “This year 
we’ve had a mild winter.” Normal 
temperature extremes in the moun- 
tains range from 30 below zero in 
the winter to 85 degrees in the 
summer. 

“The snows are the real chal- 
lenge,” she says. Robbins carries a 
cache of equipment along with her 
—tow chain, rope, shovel, flares, 
blankets and “C” rations. “I also 
keep a deck of cards around to play 
solitaire if I really get stuck.” 

Many times when even four- 
wheel drive could not pull her out, 
someone has come along and of- 
fered a tow. “I usually know which 
of my customers are home, and 
they rescue me or let me call some- 
one who can,” she says. 

She has friends, too, in the road 
crews along her route. “Since I’ve 
gotten to know them, they take 
care and plow up close to the boxes 
after snows,” says Robbins. They 


have helped tow her out several 
times. 

Dee Robbins feels lucky to have 
route #7. “It is the longest in the 
office, but also one of the prettiest.” 

Her route crosses areas with 
names like Beaver Brook Canyon 
and Saddleback Mountain. It also 
crosses the watershed of Golden, 
CO, over its 56 miles. 

She sees many elk along her 
route. ‘They’ re beautiful crea- 
tures,” she says, “but only once did 
I ever see a bear out here.” 

Driving a left-hand drive vehicle 
has it moments when Robbins has 
to reach out the right side window 
to open mailboxes. “You would 
think all of this stretching would 
be good for the figure,” she says, 
“but it doesn’t do a thing.” 

Her favorite part of the day 
comes after work. “I love to take a 
hot bath,” she says, “and lay back 
with a good book. It’s the highlight 
of my day. It prepares me to be civil 
to the kids.” Her children are 
mostly grown. 

“My kids think it’s neat that 
their mother is a mailman,” she 
adds. 

Robbins doesn’t meet many cus- 
tomers on her rugged mountain 
route, though she is familiar with 
those who rely on her for more than 
mail delivery. 

“I care about my people,” she 
says. “I will go to the food store or 
to the pharmacy for them if I know 
they can’t get out, and I check to 
see if there is anything special they 
need.” 

One customer, Martha Roderick, 
says, ‘“Dee’s beautiful. She does an 
excellent job. But once in a while we 
yell at her. She shouldn’t be out de- 
livering mail in some of this 
weather.” 

Robbins says that she has never 
received any formal awards for her 
work. “Just the thanks of a lot of 
my people.” @ 


—Scott Budny 











Carriers make their own safety films 


hey may never receive an 
} Emmy award nomination, but 
the TV films made by two letter 

carriers in the Oak Park, IL, Post 
Office have been critically ac- 
claimed by the Postal Service for 
their effectiveness in teaching em- 
ployees safety and efficiency. 

When Steve Coppola and Doug 
Hernbrott decided to pool their 
knowledge and experience about 
film and video tape to make a TV 
movie, they thought their effort 
would be seen only by their Oak 
Park co-workers. But the programs 
were so well received that they 
have been shown to employees at 
several management sectional 
centers in the Northern Illinois Dis- 
trict. In fact, they have been viewed 
by Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger. 

“We had no idea it would go this 
far,” says Coppola. “We did it just 
for Oak Park, and the next week it 
was in Washington, DC.” 

It was their dissatisfaction with 
the quality of some safety films 
they had seen that led the carriers 
to attempt to make their own. 

“Some of the films were real old 
and, well... they were just bor- 
ing,” says Coppola. 

About four years ago Hernbrott, 
a film enthusiast since junior high 
school, had shot a film about vehi- 
cle safety checks that was used in 
Oak Park, an associate office of the 


Above: Doug Hernbrott, left; Steve 
Coppola with camera; Ken Seminatore 
with dog. 
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North Suburban, IL, MSC. In the 
summer of 1980, Hernbrott was 
asked to reshoot the film because it 
was deteriorating. At about the 
same time, Coppola offered the use 
of his video tape equipment for 
making movies to Oak Park Post- 
master Ralph Wright. 

“I wrote to the postmaster and 
explained the benefits of video 
tape,” says Coppola. “It’s much 
more economical than film because 
the tape can be erased and used 
again.” 

Wright agreed to the proposal, 
and Ron Pusateri, manager of Cus- 
tomer Services, helped arrange 
production and scheduling. 

“We provided a climate to see 
what they could do, and it turned 
out very well,” Wright says. “It’s 
been quite successful.” 

The carriers were given permis- 
sion to do a remake of the vehicle 
safety check movie and to make a 
tape on a postal subject of their 
choice. They decided it would be 
about preventing dog bites. 

Hernbrott and Coppola enlisted 
another carrier, Ken Seminatore, to 
help with the movie because he 
trains dogs in his spare time. Semi- 
natore, along with several dogs 
owned by friends and customers on 
their routes, became the star of the 
movie, playing the role of the car- 
rier who correctly reacts to con- 
frontations with dogs. 

“We all got together at my house 
and thought of different situations 
that carriers encounter with dogs,” 


says Seminatore. “All the situa- 
tions were based on actual experi- 
ences. Then we decided on the right 
way and the wrong way to handle 
each situation.” 

After Hernbrott wrote a script, 
the carriers spent three weeks 
shooting and editing a rough draft 
of the movie. The verdict on the 
draft was that its entertainment 
value detracted from its message. 

“It was too funny,” says Hern- 
brott. ““We had the carrier throw- 
ing letters in the air as he ran from 
a dog. The narration needed tight- 
ening, too.” 

Another week of editing lowered 
the level of humor and blended in 
music. Postmaster Wright gave his 
approval to the finished product, 
which was duplicated and shown 
to a wider audience than the three 
carriers ever expected. They say 
they have received only positive 
feedback from fellow employees 
who have seen their 1. »vies and 
feel it is because the movies were 
made from the employees’ point of 
view. 

Not only are the employees 
watching the movies, they are ap- 
parently heeding the messages. 
Postmaster Wright points out that 
the total number of accidents in 
Oak Park for 1980 dropped 45% 
from the previous year. Motor ve- 
hicle accidents declined 25% and 
dog bites were reduced 66%. 

“T attribute the improved record 
to the movies,” he says. & 


—Ralph Stewart 








KEEPING POSTED 


he Poste! Service has authorized a special cancella- 

tion commemorating a ‘‘Pause for the Pledge of 
Allegiance” on Flag Day, Sunday, June 14. The Star 
Spangled Banner Flag House in Baltimore, MD, is 
distributing 204 regular die hubs with the “Pause for 
the Pledge’’ message to major cancellation ceriters in 
34 states. The organization asks that all Americans, ina 
show of unity and patriotism, simultaneously say the 
Pledge at 4 p.m. Eastern Daylight Time June 14. This 
year, the organization reminds us, is also the 50th anni- 
versary of the adoption of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’”’ 
as our national anthem. 


andicapped people in Brandon, FL, a suburb of Tampa, 
iat are getting better service these days at the local 
post office. An intercom system has been installed at the 
rear of the building, and the handicapped can use it to 
purchase stamps or mail packages. ‘‘All they have to do 
is contact me ahead of time,”’ says Postmaster Willard 
Marcom, “and | will get them a key to open the intercom 
box. The intercom is connected to the desk inside and 
someone will answer and provide this service to our 
handicapped customers.” Use of the intercom and the 
key is free. 


bout 450 postal employees in full-time safety positions 
are receiving specialized training from the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA). The training, a 
cooperative effort between USPS and OSHA, is designed 
to enhance the quality of safety training and to provide a 
better inter-agency understanding of safety standard 
compliance. 


he Wash & Grafton E.D. and the Wash & Chicago 

E.D. reunion of Railroad Post Office (RPO) people is 
held annually the third Sunday, Monday and Tuesday of 
September on Town Hill Mountain located between 
Hancock and Cumberland, MD, according to Paul F. Cline 
Sr. The reunion started in 1968, and about 70 RPO 
veterans attend each year. 


etter carriers and collection vehicle drivers in down- 

town Chicago are finding it easier to carry out their busi- 
ness these days. The city has reserved parking spaces for 
postal vehicles at busy street corners. The arrangement, 
believed to be the first of its kind in a large city, resulted 
from about two years of negotiations between Chicago 
postal officials and the city’s Dept. of Streets and Sanita- 
tion and the Police Dept. The reserved spaces help 
eliminate double-parking of postal vehicles and other 
traffic hazards. 


hen the hostages returned home from Iran this past 

winter, the Postal Service sent each of them a phila- 
telic album containing every mint stamp issued during 
their 444 days of captivity. One of the hostages wrote this 
letter of thanks to all postal people through Postmaster 
General William F. Bolger: ‘Words are a very poor way to 
express my thanks to you and all the U.S. postal people 
who kept the mail moving to one very lonely guy in 
Tehran. ... Even during the lraq/lran war, the postal sys- 
tem, domestic and international, kept on working. | saw 
some of the stamps on the letters that got through to my 
prison over there. Other stamps (and letters) didn't get all 
the way to me. Every time | look at the collection you so 
thoughtfully sent me, I'll remember the dedication of the 
U.S. mails.” 


elivering the unusual is routine in the Postal Service. 

But even the unusual can sometimes be exceptional. 
According to the Central Region Bulletin, the Wichita, KS, 
Post Office received a letter from California addressed: 
Mrs. Myron George or Mrs. Hazel George, Somewhere 
in Kansas—Possibly ‘‘Hay.’’ Beneath the address was a 
handwritten note: ‘Post Office—lf there is any way to 
deliver this letter, please do so. Myron George was, at 
one time, a Kansas representative to the Congress of the 
U.S. Should a record of his address be in the State dept.? 
Should his wife be getting a government pension from 
state or federal sources that would have an address? 
Please try. Thank you.” The Wichita Post Office checked 
the public library and learned that Mrs. Hazel George’s 
address was in Parsons and then notified Postmaster 
D. C. Tippet there. The letter was delivered. 

















POSTAL PERSONALITIES 





tisement. | was quite excited be- 
cause balloons were an uncom- 
mon sight at that time.”" Graser 
hurried to finish his route, tracked 
the balloon down in his car and 
talked the pilot into letting him 
join his crew. This led to flying 
lessons and in a short time his 
pilot's license. 

Every day, after he’s delivered 
the last piece of mail, Graser hur- 
ries home to change out of his 
uniform, and if the weather permits 
he’s soon out of the house and up 
in the air. @ 











lying high in the sky in a bal- 

loon is so much fun that Bill 
Graser, a carrier at Cincinnati's 
Avondale Station, wants to share 
the experience with his co- 
workers. 


He's well equipped to do it, too. 


Graser is a commercial balloon 
pilot. He flies for a local firm, 
Balloons Unlimited, which owns 
eight balloons and employs 10 
pilots. They display advertising 





Bill Graser 


signs for local radio stations, often 
transport travelers to places such 
as Lexington and Louisville, KY, 
and take excursionists up for $65 
an hour. 

Graser's interest in balloons 
began one fall afternoon in 1978 
as he was near the end of his route 
at the Mt. Washington Station. “‘l 
spied a balloon floating over the 
buildings some distance away,”’ 
he says. “It was carrying an adver- 











Mike Jones 


fter Mike Jones makes the 

rounds of his carrier route at 
Rancho Park station in Los 
Angeles, he exchanges his mail 
pouch for an array of camera 

















equipment and sets out again. His 
specialty is photographing tele- 
vision, movie and recording stars 
at their homes or studios. 

Evenings and weekends may 
find him at the home of Tom Jones, 
Barry Manilow, or shooting pic- 
tures of Diana Ross or Nancy 
Wilson at a recording studio. 

He's traveled all over the country 
photographing concerts and taking 
publicity shots for CBS, Epic, 
Columbia, Capitol, Motown, RCA 
and Atlantic records. Some of the 
more than 50 celebrities he has 
photographed include Gladys 
Knight; Natalie Cole; Jane Fonda; 
Stevie Wonder; Earth, Wind and 
Fire; and Kristy McNichol. 

Jones enrolled in a photography 
course five years ago and worked 
a year with a local photographer 
who shoots many of today’s album 
covers. His sideline career took its 
galactic turn while assisting an- 
other photographer at a Chaka 
Kahn concert. He decided to take 
some pictures of the artist on his 
own. The result was Jones’ picture 
of Chaka Kahn on the cover of 
“Soul” magazine. Since then, his 
pictures of Rick James, Bootsy 
Collins, the Commodores, Tom 
Jones and Dianne Warwick have 
appeared on “Soul’’ magazine's 
covers. @ 


postal veteran. He's a window 
clerk at Cincinnati's Westwood 
Branch. 

Radio deejays drew Mary's 
name from thousands received, 
and the high school sophomore 
had just a few minutes to acknowl- 
edge the drawing to claim the 
prize. Now, she receives $25,000 
a year for 40 years. 

“She's appeared on several 
local TV programs and on two 
national ones, ‘Good Morning, 
America’ and ‘To Tell the Truth,’ ”’ 
says her father. 





Most of the money she has 
received so far she’s put into an 
account in the post office credit 
union, but she did splurge at 
Christmas, buying her mother, 
father and four brothers and sisters 
10-speed bicycles. 

As for the future, Buchanan says 
his daughter ‘‘can go to any col- 
lege she wants to,”’ and he adds 
that he would not be unhappy if 
Mary opted for a career in the post 
office to supplement her guaran- 
teed yearly income from her prize 
winnings. @ 




















Mary & Larry Suchanan 


he lives of the Buchanans of 

Cincinnati have not changed 
much since one of the children, 
16-year-old Mary, won $1 million 
in cash in a grand prize drawing 
sponsored by two local radio sta- 
tions. 

‘Things haven't changed too 

much since then,” says Larry Bu- 
chanan, the father, a 22-year 





l t's rare that Postal Life uses 
material about retired postal 
employees, but we thought the 
photo above unique enough to run. 
The six men in the picture, mem- 
bers of the Retired Carrier's Social 
Club of St. Paul, Minn., logged a 
total of 241 years of service with 
the oid Post Office Dept., and their 
combined ages add up to 511. 
Seated, lefi to right, and their ages 
are: Art Spahr, 86; Herb Volkmeier, 
86; John Swifka, 95. Standing, left 
to right, are: Tom Gossett, 80; Art 
Adamson, 81; Elmer Fisher, 83. 
Andy Rice, another retiree, 71, 
took the photo. 
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POSTEASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
pers to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current ere ling Address) and to submit it to 
the person office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life 
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